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in his reactions and controls the expression of his imagination as well
as of his emotions.
Summary and Discussions. In the light of the test results, one can
understand many things in Teasing Boy's life story that seemed
rather incongruous otherwise. For instance, why should a boy with
a superior mental endowment be slow in walking and talking? It
is commonly thought that such a child is subnormal mentally, but
this certainly is not the case here. Rather, it seems that his cautious-
ness and need for being sure of his ability stood in his way, so that
he didn't try to talk until he really knew how. Perhaps if one ques-
tioned his parents carefully, it would be found that he spoke his
first words more correctly than most babies do.
Many readers will have known some person who acted in the
"contrary" way this boy does with his teasing. Like him, many of
these persons behave thus because they want to carry on relation-
ships with other people but are not able to do it in a more direct
and satisfactory manner. When a teacher punishes such a child
for his clumsy efforts at friendliness, it cuts off his only contact with
his fellows. The more skillful act of turning the aggressive impulses
into channels of leadership eliminates the feeling of frustration the
punishment roused, and also opens new and more productive possi-
bilities to him.
CASE iv. The father of this child spent ten years in boarding school^
then came home and became a Singer. Both parents have decided
characters and ideas; this has created a problem for this daughter,
who is a nonconformist to Navako ways*
Slim Schoolgirl, thirteen years old, is a rather shy and self-con-
tained girl who has been coming to the day school for five years.
She is the only child in a family of seven to attend school and was
sent partly because she wanted to go, partly because she was not
much use around the home and disliked women's work. From the
time she was a little girl Slim Schoolgirl has been something of a
lone wolf in the family. The other children all liked to care for the
sheep or do their other work in pairs, but this one preferred to herd
with only the dog for company. She showed no aptitude for cook-
ing, carding wool, spinning, or weaving, and actively resisted learn-
ing these arts. A good deal of pressure was put on her to do them
"like a good Navaho," especially by her maternal grandmother, and